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Concerlo No. 1 in E Minor fre Piano and Ovhesha, Op. 44 
Edward Kilenyt, piano, with Dimtté Mitropoulos conducling 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orvchesha 

Fel M-MM-515 « $4.50 

Eludes, Op. 10 « Edward Hilenyé « Set M-368 « $3.50 
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Preludes, Op. 28 « Egon Pehé « Sel M-MAM-523 « $4.50 
Sonata No. 2 in B-Hal Minor, Op. 35 « Edward Kilenyé 
Sel M-MM-378 « $3.50 
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Editorial Notes 


The situation in the recording field to- 
day is a decidedly curious one; according 
to the American Federation of Musicians 
almost all of the record companies except 
Columbia and Victor have signed agree- 
ments with them. The few recordings be- 
ing issued by the big companies make one 
wonder how much remains, and of what 
worth. Columbia has at long las: turned 
its eyes toward England, and is releasing 
some of the excellent English recordings 
made in recent years. This month they 
bring forth a performance of Haydn's 
Drum Roll Symphony, as well played 
this company could have realized it here. 
Victor, we are told, has the masters of 
several of its English affiliate’s (H.M.V.) 
best recordings made in recent years; 
these .include the finest choral recording 
extant Walton's Belsazzar’s 
Moeran’s Symphony in G minor 2nd the 
Butterworth Shropshire Lad, among 
others. These, despite requests from deal- 
ers across country, Victor has refused 
issue. Considering the musical value of 
what Victor is offering today, this neglect 
of many worthwhile English recordings 1 
incomprehensible. Surely, at this time 
when the English and Americans are 
fighting side by side in France and Italy, 


Feast; 


the issuance of any worthy English works 
would be more than welcome. It is not 
surprising that a number of dealers write 
us saying that they “wonder if either of 
the recording companies even now real- 
izes the responsibility placed on them by 
the general cutting off of their British 
and European supply of masters.” (Ap- 
parently that supply is not entirely cut 
off.) One Western dealer who has a fine 
shop where nothing but the best of mu- 
sic is sponsored writes: “I grant some 
stuff has been done here, but there has 
been a great deal of hit and miss stuff 
that is really not of permanent value. I 
have been checking over a shipment of 
pre-war things that I picked up as a lot 
from an over-stocked dealer in a small 
nearly town, and I am amazed again at 
the amount of poor recordings put out 
between 1939 and 1942—such things, for 
example, as Mrs. Coolidge’s Quartet in E 
minor, Berezowsky’s Quartet, the Iturbi 
concertos, etc. I think that a lot of the 
current drought of good stuff is due in 
large part to the tendency of the record 
companies to let the artists have too 
much to say about what they should re- 
cord, and the lack of advice of a really 
competent musical adviser. It looks as 
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though this tendency might increase in 
the future as the competition between 
companies for artists becomes more in- 
tense, because each will feel inclined to 
let its own artists write their own tickets 
increasingly. Traubel has gone to Colum- 
bia, and so has Pinza. The latter was cer- 
tainly neglected by Victor. It is rumored 
that Traubel wants to record all the stand- 
ard Wagnerian material—Liebestod, Im- 
molation, etc., the things that Flagstad 
has already done. It is a mistaken theory 
of artists and managers alike that just be- 
cause an artist is now the center of at- 
traction in a given field he or she can 
compete with the best of the past. Neither 
the artist nor the manager seems to be 
aware of the things definitely needed on 
records, and the record companies hardly 
show evidences of having informed them. 
One wonders if the domestic companies 
will ever attain that fine balance and com- 
pound of musical integrity and sales-value 
which the British in particular have man- 
aged. One wonders what the chances will 
be of getting the best back into produc- 
tion here, or if one will have to import 
it again. Right now Victor is talking as 
if it thought the answer was, even in 
peacetime, concentration on the fast- 
moving stock, and to heck with the 
slower connoisseur items.” 

My correspondent’s depression is echoed 
in many of the best shops from coast to 
coast. It definitely looks as though the 
accent, as far as recorded music is con- 
cerned, would be on the artist not on the 
music. Perhaps no other source of music 
for public consumption is more import- 
ant than recorded music, and because of 
this the record companies have a definite 
responsibility to the country. They can 
develop musical appreciation in a way 
that no other medium, and that includes 
radio, can. Several correspondents have 
suggested fhat a law ought to be enacted 
in Congress to govern the functioning of 
record companies, but this would hardly 
be in accordance with our rights of free- 
dom. My correspondent’s protest on dup- 
lication by artists is understandable, but 
not justifiable. Every great artist should 
be permitted to perpetuate his or her in- 
terpretation of a famous classic. At the 
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same time, they should be urged to per- 
petuate things that are definitely needed 
on records. We should never forget, even 
though we might like to, that recording 
is essentially a commercial affair. It is 
too soon to predict what will happen in 
peacetime; the aftermath of this world- 
wide upheaval will present many prob- 
lems, financial and otherwise. Just now, we 
believe that if the big record companies 
would emulate their allies, their outputs 
would be considerably enriched by re-is- 
Suing in this country some of the fine 
things accomplished in recent years in 
England. England has been re-issuing 
quite a number of American recordings, 
and this sort of thing should work both 
ways. 
* *x * 

We must again ask the indulgence of 
correspondents in these difficult times, 
when help is scarce. There is no one with 
us at present to whom we can delegate 
the answering of inquiries regarding re- 
cordings. Lt. Schonberg is in England, 
possibly in the Invasion forces. Cpl. Mil- 
ler is in the Pacific. Almost every reliable 
man familiar with technical subjects is in 
service, and our artist is occupied on an 
Army publication. The situation in the 
printing field grows more desperate; one 
waits in line for a job to be done; last 
month we were delayed three weeks. 
Most of our old readers know all this, 
but some of our new ones may be un- 
aware of a difficult situation. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE RISE OF MUSIC IN THE AN- 
CIENT WORLD—EAST AND WEST. 
By Curt Sachs. W. W. Norton Co., Inc., 
New York. 1943. 313 pp. Price $5.00. 

A The origin of music has always been 

a moot question. Dr. Sachs does not in- 

dulge in much speculation on this point 

but prefers to accept the belief that music 
began with singing. He traces the develop- 
ment of music from the earliest times 
down to the Middle Ages—first among 
primitive peoples, then through the He- 
brews, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the peoples of the South 


(Continued on page 259) 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 





By PETER HUGH REED 


Part Ill 


(Continued ) 


Having examined the composers of 
Italy, belonging in the second period of 
our survey of chamber music (1600-1750), 
we shall next consider French and English 
composers, before taking up those of Ger- 
many. 

Only two 17th-century English com- 
posers need concern us in this survey: 
Henry Purcell and Mathew Locke.  Al- 
though William Lawes (1590-1645) wrote 
66 pieces for viols, called The Royal Con- 
sort, and some “airs” for violin and fig- 
ured bass, most of his music exists only 
in manuscript form today. One reads that 
he was esteemed by Milton and other 
contemporaries, but according to Burney 
and other historians his music possessed 
little merit. 

Matthew Locke (c. 1630-1677) was an 
important contributor to English stage 
music. Born in a particularly difficult 
period of history, when England was en- 
gaged in civil war and Cromwell and his 
Roundheads were in power, Locke's early 
years were apprehensive ones. Despite the 
bigoted Puritan principles of the time, 
which sought to suppress art Locke after 
his twentieth year devoted himself earn- 
estly and devotedly to musical composi- 
tion. The years 1650 to 1660 were par- 
ticularly fertile ones for Locke. Later, he 
found favor with the new king, Charles 
II, and was appointed “Composer in Or- 
dinary to his Majesty.” 

Locke wrote two sets of chamber works. 
The first—Little Consort of 3 Parts (1656) 
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—comprises ten trios for viols of cham- 
ber works. These are said to have been 
especially composed for educational pur- 
poses, and were greatly favored by ama- 
teurs, according to Samuel Pepys, who 
mentions playing them in the company of 
others. More important is Locke's Consort 
of ffoure Parts, six suites which he sent 
to Charles II in 1672. Originally scored 
for treble violin, alto (viola), tenor and 
bass viols, these suites were transcribed by 
the late Peter Warlock (Philip Heseltine) 
for modern string quartet, and, despite the 
protestations of some purists, they have 
been acclaimed as worthy contributions to 
the quartet literature. In both sets of works 
Locke used the dance forms then popular 
in France and Italy. The importance of 
his Consort of ffoure Parts, says H. C. 
Colles (in Cobbett’s), “lies in the fact that 
here Locke has made a unique attempt 
to unite the classical English form of the 
fantasia with the modern one of the 
suite’; the opening movement in all the 
quartets is a Fantasia. The other move- 
ments are, in every case, a Courante, Ayre, 
and Saraband. The four movements of the 
trios are also identical in form, each work 
comprising an opening Pavan,«an Ayre, a 
Corant, and a Saraband. 

Through the enterprising National 
Gramophonic Society in England (spon- 
sored by The Gramophone), we are for- 
tunate in having a recording (disc NGS 
143) of the sixth quartet from the Consort 
of ffoure Parts, well played by the Interna- 
tional String Quartet. The recording, 
which dates from August 1931, remains 
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satisfactory. There is not only individual- 
ity of style and temperament in this music, 
but a striking flow of elative inspiration. 
Harmonically and rhythmically the work 
commands our respect and sustains our 
interest. Since this quartet is not the only 
one possessing unusual fertility of ideas, 
one can hope that others will be recorded 
in the future. It is, unfortunately, the only 
Locke work extant on records. In passing, 
I should like to recommend that amateur 
as well as professional groups look up 
these works; they are published by the 
English firm of Chester in Warlock’s ar- 
rangement. 


Henry Purcell 


Henry Purcell (1658-1695), like Mozart, 
died in his middle thirties at the height 
of his powers. Like the later Austrian 
master, he early proved himself an in- 
spired musician. His was an extraordinarily 
fertile genius, and the best of his music 
has long been a source of unquenchable 
joy to those who have come to know it 
well. Only Monteverdi before him pos- 
sessed comparable dramatic expressiveness, 
and, as regards melodic invention, one soon 
discovers that Purcell was as gifted as any 
composer of his time. With Burney, I am 
inclined at this point to say; “I feel a par- 
ticular pleasure in being arrived at that 
period of my labors which allows me to 
speak of Henry Purcell, who is as much 
the pride of an Englishman in Music, as 
Shakespeare in productions for the stage, 
Milton in epic poetry, Locke in meta- 
physics, or Sir Isaac Newton in philosophy 
and mathematics.” 

Purcell not only enriched English opera 
(his Dido and Aeneas has long been re- 
garded as a great opera—the late Gustav 
Holst called it “the only perfect English 
opera ever written”), but he also wrote 
valued church music, imposing chamber 
music, fine festal odes and tributes, and 
many sensitive and expressive songs. Al- 
though he did not travel abroad, he seems 
to have made a study of the salient aspects 
of both the Italian and French schools and 
with extraordinary intuition and studious 
perseverance incorporated the finest points 
of Continental styles in his own work. 
But despite the foreign influences trace- 
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able in his music, he remains an English 
musician with a marked individuality. 


His Chamber Music 


Purcell’s contribution to chamber mu- 
sic comprises twelve Sonatas of three parts 
and ten Sonatas in four parts (published 
in 1683 and 1697 respectively—the latter 
group posthumously by the composer's 
widow). Then there are the Fantasias — 
three in three parts and nine in four 
parts (1680), and a number of others for 
five, six, and nine parts; the Chaconne 
and Pavan in G minor (both for four 
parts), a Swite in G major (violin and 
continuo), and three Overtures (five parts). 

The sonatas show Italian influence, but 
the Fantasias are in the old contrapuntal 
style with the new harmonic spirit. In an 
article on Purcell (A.M.L.—April 1938), 
Martin Bernstein, Associate Professor of 
Music at New York University, tells us 
that “Purcell’s Fantasias represent the cul- 
minating achievements of one of the most 
unique schools of instrumental composers 
—the English writers of music for con- 
sorts of viols, who flourished from 1590 
to 1680”. Edward J. Dent writes that “it 
was in England, toward the end of the 
16th century, that instrumental chamber 
music was first cultivated—that is, music 
for music’s sake, ‘absract music’, as it was 
called in the days of Beethoven's string 
quartets”. It is a pity that viols have been 
relegated to the past and that so few ama- 
eurs have been impelled to take up the 
old instruments, for there is considerable 
music of worth that fares best when per- 
formed on these instruments. However, 
the realization of some of this old music 
in arrangements for the modern string 
quartet and other groups has been advan- 
tageously achieved. Mr. Bernstein protests 
against the performance of Purcell’s Fan- 
tasias in the modern arrangements of War- 
lock and Mangeot, but others, like the 
late A. Eaglefield Hull, feel that these 
arrangements, with the parts only slightly 
altered for modern strings, are among the 
“most noble achievements in English mu- 
sical research in the last fifty years” (Hull 
wrote this in 1930). For my part, I feel 
that Warlock and Mangeot deserve a vote 
of thanks from all professional and ama- 
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teur musicians, and, although I admit | 
would like to have performances of the 
fantasias by viol ensembles on records, I 
must admit I have found undiminished 
delight in the existent performances by 
the. International String Quartet, and | 
have even gained some pleasure from per- 
formances of these fine works by amateur 
groups. 

There is more justification for the use 
of the violin, rather than the viol, in per- 
formances (certainly Purcell’s Italian con- 
temporaries upon whose works he modeled 
his sonatas favored the violin; moreover 
Purcell published these works for two 
violins, violoncello—or other low stringed 
instrument—and a harpsichord or organ). 
Hull points out that the string technique 
becomes bolder as Purcell proceeds with 
these scores, and that there are many pas- 
sages in the later sonatas “where real violin 
figures are met”. 


For Performers 


The 


were 


occasion for which the fantasias 
written is not known; Prof. Bern- 
stein tells us that they were designed for 
players and not for audiences, “and that 
joy which comes from participating in any 
concerted work would hardly be felt more 
keenly than in performances of them”. 


It is known that Purcell wrote much 
music for his friends’ enjoyment in home 
performance. Pepys verifies this. The 


imitative form of the fantasia (sometimes 
known as a fancy or phancy) generally 
allows all the performers equal opportun- 
ity to shine. The works consist of a series 
of short contrasted episodes; the theme 
of each is given out by one instrument 
and then imitated by the others, and the 
whole interwoven into a seamless fabric. 

The set of 10 fantasias played by the 
International String Quartet, which forms 
the bulk of the first album set of the 
English Music Society (issued in 1938 by 
British and domestic Columbia) com- 
prises the nine four-part fantasias and the 
five-part Fantasia upon one note, which 
were transcribed by Warlock and Man- 
geot. The performance of these works 
leaves nothing to be desired and the 
recording remains eminently satisfactory. 
Owing to the fact that the album is a 
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society issue, single discs cannot be had 
from it; hence recommendation of in- 
dividual works would hardly be in order. 
However, since there is so much lasting 
esthetic pleasure to be derived from these 
pieces, few listeners would cavil at the 
need for purchasing the entire set. More- 
over, the album contains a performance 
of the Golden Sonata, by a group includ- 
ing Isolde Menges and William Prim- 
rose, as well as three delightful songs and 
two slightly Rabelaisian Catches (assured- 
ly a goodly representation of Purcell). 


A Fine Record 


Also available is the fine-grained per- 
formance by the Pasquier Trio of the 
Three-part Fantasia No. 3 (Warlock- 
Mangeot arrangement) (Columbia disc 
69687-D). It is a foregone conclusion 
that anyone owning the set would wish to 
add this recording to his collection. 

None of the twelve three-part sonatas, 
have been recorded, but we have record- 
ings of four of the ten four-part sonatas 
The so-called Golden Sonata, No. 9 in 
F major, is undoubtedly the most famili- 
ar of these works. Its title, an inexplicable 
one, may have contributed to its familiar- 
ity. Alec Robertson, in his excellent notes 
with the Purcell set mentioned above, says 
that this sonata is indeed only silver-gilt 
in comparison with the gold of others. 
Yet, one realizes its worth immediately 
upon hearing the beautiful opening /argo. 
Of the several recordings of this work I 
favor the one played by Jean Pasquier and 
P. Feret (violins), R. Gerlin (harpsi- 
chord) and E. Pasquier (cello) (Anthologie 
Sonore disc 22), because the cello sus- 
tains a better bass line than the viola da 
gamba used in the Menges-Primrose re- 
cording in the Society set. 

More consistently arresting, to my way 
of thinking, is the Sonata No. 3 in A 
minor, and the performance of it by Jean 
Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins) 
and Boris Ord (harpsichord) (English 
Decca K809 or domestic Decca 25615) 
is one of fine artistic integrity. The same 
group has also played the Golden Sonata 
with equally admirable results, but no one 
would believe it if the’ music were heard 
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on the domestic Decca pressings I have 
sampled. 

The Sonata No. 6 in G minor is not- 
able for its breadth and dignity; this work 
is also the Chaconne or Chacony that 
Purcell arranged for performance by four 
viols and that is available in a modern 
arrangement for string quartet (Chester 
publication). Both are recorded; the 
sonata is played by Stefan Frenkel (violin), 
Sterling Hunkins (cello), and Ernst Vic- 
tor Wolff (harpsichord) (Musicraft disc 
1023). The Chaconne is fortunately played 
by the American Society of Ancient In- 
struments (4 viols) (Victor disc 7873— 
reverse face: Byrd—Pavanne and Galliard). 
Although Frenkel lacks the suavity re- 
quisite for a fully satisfying interpreta- 
tion of this music, one admires the record- 
ing nevertheless since the sound musician- 
ship of the artists has been splendidly 
integrated by the recorders. The playing 
of the Chaconne remains more gratify- 
ing; here the velvet richness of the viols 
and their sensitive nuances lend an en- 
chantment of their own, and the final 
pages own a depth of feeling recalling 
Dido's moving Lament 


A Little Suite 


An unidentified Site, in an arrange- 
ment for four viols and harpsichord, has 
also been recorded by the American So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments (Victor disc 
1664). It contains four short movements 
—a Country Dance, a delightful Jig, an 
all too short Song Tune, and a finale 
called Canaries (probably drawn from 
harpsichord pieces by the composer). 

It remains to speak of a recording of 
an unidentified Chaconne in F major, 
played by Carl F. Dolmetsch on the treble 
recorder (sometimes called the English 
flute) accompanied on the harpsichord by 
Joseph Saxby (Dolmetsch disc D. R. 15). 
The treble recorder is hardly an arresting 
instrument, its tone-color being rather 
monotonous, but Dolmetsch contrives to 
give a sensitive account of his part in the 
proceedings. The appeal of the music, 
however, is not advantageously sustained 
by the instrumentation. The work appeals 
primarily to performers, and can be recom- 
mended to those who play the recorder. 
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Crossing the English Channel, we en- 
counter a group of interesting French and 
Belgian composers who flourished during 
this period. Interest in opera in France 
during the 17th and 18th centuries owed 
its main impetus to the Florentine-born 
Jean Baptiste Lully (c. 1633-1687), who 
obtained at an early age a virtual mon- 
opoly as purveyor of music to Louis XIV. 
Lully perhaps exerted more ingenuity as 
the King’s musical henchman than as a 
composer; he was decidedly a prime ex- 
ample of the Court politician, and suc- 
ceeded by divers means in retaining 
musical rights not accorded others as well 
in amassing a sizeable fortune. Lully was 
not a first-rank composer, but his influence 
should be noted. He brought to France the 
grace and charm of Italian melody, and— 
as Hugo Leichtentritt has noted — “the 
declamatory, emotional style of the French 
found in him its first master”. Lully wrote 
no chamber music that would fit into our 
survey. He is mentioned because of his 
influence on other composers who do 
come within our purview. 

The firs: composer to engage our at- 
tention is Jean Battiste Loeillet (1653- 
1728), who came of a family of eminent 
Flemish musicians. At an early age he 
became a proficient flutist and oboist. He 
went to Paris in 1702, where he pub- 
lished a series of sonatas for one and two 
flutes, and a set of flute trios. These works, 
like others he wrote, were undoubtedly 
intended for performance on either the 
flute or the violin. Loeillet wrote, as a 
matter of fact, trio sonatas for ensembles 
comprising two violins and bass harpsi- 
chord), two flutes and bass, and flute, 
oboe and bass. He also wrote sonatas for 
oboe and bass. In 1705 he went to London 
where he became a flutist in the Hay- 
market Theatre. 


Not Often Played 


Loeillet’s music does not figure con- 
spicuously in public today. Students of 
the flute and oboe, however, find his 
works highly useful, and _ professionals 
include them in their repertoire. Cobbett 
tells us that his oboe sonatas exhibit this 
instrument “in a_ particularly attractive 
light”, yet I cannot recall ever hearing one 
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played in public (the oboist, to be sure, 
is seldom given a chance to exhibit his 
art as a soloist). One suspects that if Leon 
Goossens chose to perform one of these 
sonatas in a recording, the disc might be 
widely welcomed. 

There is only one example of Loeillet’s 
chamber music on records. This is the 
Sonata No. 7 in F major, for flute and 
harpsichord. It has been played by J. Nada 
(flute) and J. Hoorenmann (harpsichord) 
on a Columbia disc (No. 50316 — do- 
mestic; 8866—European), and by Heinz 
Beiden (flute) and A. Melichar (piano) 
(Polydor disc 27295). The latter disc I 
have never heard; and I am afraid that 
its use of the piano instead of the harpsi- 
chord would prejudice me against it. I 
own the former disc, and I can hardly 
imagine a better performance, except that 
one might like a stronger definition of 
the harpsichord. Nada’s flute tone is 
smooth and liquid. The sonata, though 
hardly momentous, is attractive. Its melo- 
dies are pleasing and obviously gratifying 
to the flutist. (The flute part could un- 


doubtedly be played by a violin.) 
Marin Marais 


Marin Marais (1656-1728) was an ex- 
traordinary gifted viola da gambist, who 
played in the royal orchestra in France 
for 40 years from 1685. He wrote much 
gamba and other chamber music. The. 
fact that little of Marais is recorded is 
no indication of his ability as a composer. 
His music is highly valued by performers 
on the gamba and viola d'amore, and 
several friends of mine have acquainted 
me with various pieces of his which I 
have always found delightful in perform- 
ance. One of my favorites is a Chaconne, 
ptobably written originally for the gamba 
or viola, which my friend Myles Dress- 
kell, of Teachers College in New York, 
frequently includes in his viola d'amore 
recitals, 

There are two recordings of Marais; a 
Piece for Two Viols and Bass, played by 
Eva Heinetz, M. Clerget and Pauline Au- 
bert (harpsichord) (Anthologie Sonore 
disc 78 — Vol. VIII), 4nd Prelude and 
Sarabande, for viola da gamba and harpsi- 
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chord, played by Mabel and Arnold Dol- 
metsch (English Columbia disc DB1187). 
The first is a suite containing a Prelude, 
Allemande, Sarabande, and Gigue. Since 
the Anthologie Sonore sets VII to X 
have not been issued in this country, I 
have not been able to hear this record- 
ing, but I should very much like to be- 
cause of the music I have already heard by 
Marais. It may be that the selections per- 
formed by the Dolmetsche’s are from the 
same Piece. Chester in England has pub- 
lished some of Marais’ chamber music 
which amateurs would do well to look 
up. The Dolmetsch recording may be said 
to exhibit the best qualities of an ama- 
teur performance; I am not an enthusi- 
astic admirer of their playing, but I feel 
grateful to them for acquainting me with 
some unusual early music. 


Monteclair 


Michel Pinolet de Montéclair (c. 
1666-1737) began as a chorister in the 
Cathedral of Langres. He became a 
double-bass player in the Opéra orches- 
tra at Paris in 1707, retiring with a pen- 
sion in the year of his death. He “was 
regarded, in his day, as an eminent violin 
teacher, and a composer of importance 
for both the stage and the chamber. Very 
little of his music has come down to us. 
A suite called Les Plaisirs Champetres, 
arranged by Henri Casadesus for his So- 
ciété des Instruments Ancien (four viols 
and harpsichord), has been recorded (do- 
mestic Columbia set X58). This suite, 
containing four movements in the French 
dance froms of its time, has been un- 
justly dismissed by many as a period piece. 
To appreciate this music, which owns a 
charm and grace quite its own, one should 
think of it in its original frame. One 
suspects it was planned for the theatre, 
perhaps for dancers; whether for more 
or fewer instruments remains unimport- 
ant, since the arrangement by M. Casa- 
desus is most appropriate to its style and 
content. This recording is one of the all 
too few existent ones of viol ensembles, 
and as such very definitely has its appeal. 
(1668-1733), the 
representative 
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genius of his period whose works possess 
enduring worth. There can be no ques- 
tion that he has been a source of inspira- 
tion for many musicians of the modern 
school (notably Debussy and Ravel). The 
French adultation of Couperin has an- 
noyed some English writers — especially 
Cecil Gray, who claims that Couperin’s 
music possesses “an old-world charm and 
a quaint, rococo gravity, reminding one 
of china shepherdesses and similar an- 
tiques and properties of the period, of 
which one speedily tires”. To be sure the 
rococo elements exist in Couperin’s mu- 
sic, but his art was not weakened by any 
romantic sentimentality; it has delicacy 
of atmosphere, flexibility of line, and dis- 
tinctive rhythm. It has been said of Cou- 
perin that his emotions are disciplined, 
burt while he avoided the emotional ex- 
cesses of the Italians, he was not incapable 
of depth of feeling, as his Legons de Ten 
ebre (the 2nd and 3rd of which have 
been preserved on records) prove. To di- 
gress for the moment from the main pur- 
pose of this survey, I would like to 
speak of his Third Sermon of the Shadows 
written for Holy Wednesday in 1714 
(Victor discs 12325/26). The reflective 
beauty and poetic tranquillity of this mu- 
sic Communicates a message of ultimate 
assurance and peace. One doubts that Mr. 
Gray ever heard this music, for there is 
no suggestion here of the “properties of 
the period” to which he refers. On the 
contrary, this music has a timelessness anc 
a universal affirmation of faith which 
Bach and other contemporaries were 
achieving elsewhere. 

It is a source of great regret that the 
efforts of Mrs. Louise F. M. Dyer, founder 
of the Ojiseau-Lyre Press in Paris, to re- 
cord most of Couperin’s works were in- 
terrupted by the war. Whether the re- 
cordings released prior to the occupation 
of Paris have been preserved I cannot say; 
some of the masters, I have been told, 
were lost. 

His Chamber Music 

Couperin wrote a considerable amount 
of chamber music—notably the Concerts 
Royaux, Grande Sonate en Trio, Concerto 
Instrwmental, the Nations sonatas, and 
Suite ce Symphonies en Trio. These works 
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testify to his ability to enhance what might 
be termed the French elegance and grace 
of his time. The ever-vigilant scholar, Curt 
Sachs, has included a recording of the 
Concert Royale No. 2 in his Anthologie 
Sonore, Vol. II (disc 13), in a perform- 
ance by an ensemble of viols and harp- 
sichord. Sachs says of the Concert Royaux 
that they “represent the peak of the mu- 
sical style developed in the atmosphere of 
Court [of Louis XIV]". The music is 
neither profound nor pretentious; it rep- 
resents the refinement and manners of its 
time, being by turns animated and re- 
served. L’Oiseau-Lyre has also recorded 
the Concert Royaux No. 4 (discs 51/52), 
played by an ensemble comprising flute, 
oboe, bassoon, violin, cello and harpsi- 
chord. This latter work I find delightful; 
it has an intimate charm which summons 
a twilight mood. 


Other recordings of L’Oiseau-Lyre in- 
clude the Concert No. 9 (violin, cello, 
oboe, bassoon, and harpsichord) discs 73/ 
74) and Concert No. 13 (two cellos) (disc 
59). The Concert No. 9 bears a subtitle 
Ritratto dell’Amore (Portrait of the Loved 
One), which Couperin has sensitively real- 
ized in music. The Concert No. 13 seems 
to me less distinguished, although it will 
be admitted the composer has achieved 
contrast in his writing for two cellos. 
Perhaps the most important recording of 
L'Oiseau Lyre’s chamber music releases is 
that of the grande sonate en trio called 
La Parnasse ou l’Apotheose de Corelli 
(two violins, cello and harpsichord) (discs 
57/58). The dignity of the opening Ada- 
gio, written in the style of Corelli, and 
the final fugue based on two themes, 
shows Couperin’s right to be regarded as 
a Classicist. It is to be hoped that this 
recording will be made available again 
after the war. Wholly enchanting to me 
are the three trios, Le Rossignol en amour, 
La Letiville, and La Juillet, which Roger 
Cortet (flute), Henri Merckel (violin), 
and Isabelle Nef (harpsichord) perform on 
L’Oiseau-Lyre disc 55. The first trio al- 
most defies description; how deftly has 
Couperin handled the song of the nightin- 
gale in the flute part and what a beauti- 
ful line of melody he has given to the 
harpsichord! It would be an injustice not 
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to praise the fine playing of these pieces. 
Another recording, containing Musette de 
Choisi; Musette de Taverni; La Crouilli 
ou la Couperinete (disc 56) (two oboes 
and harpsichord) I have never heard. But 
La Sultane, suite in four movements (two 
violins, two cellos, and harpsichord) (discs 
53/54) impressed me, particularly in the 
manner in which the composer achieved 
his contrasts between the higher and lower 
string instruments. 


Jean Joseph Mouret (1682-1738) was 
musical director of the Concerts Spirituel 
at Paris from 1728 to 1734 and also com- 
poser to the Comédie Italienne. He was 
in his time a popular composer writing 
in the lighter vein. He composed some 
47 divertissements and two books of 
Concerts de chambre (for two and three 
parts—violins, flute and oboe). Ben Stad, 
in his album set made for Victor (No. 
215) included an unspecified Divertisse- 
ment, which is played by the viol and 
harpsichord ensemble of Mr. Stad’s Ameri- 
can Society of Ancient Instruments. There 
is no denying the melodic graciousness 
of this little work, which is most persu- 
asively set forth by the players. It might 
be observed in passing that Curt Sachs 
has included in Anthologie Sonore Set IX 
two operatic airs by Mouret (disc 84). 


A Noted Gambist 


Louis de Caix d’Hervelois (1670-1760), 
who was in the service of the Duke of 
Orleans, was like Marais a noted French 
gambist. He composed five books of 
pieces for gamba, many of which have 
been published in recent years in arrange- 
ments for cello and piano. He also com- 
posed a book of duets for treble and alto 
viols. There are a number of pieces by 
this composer on records, performed by 
cellists with piano accompaniments; most 
of them pleasant but none of arresting 
importance. One suite, containing a Pre- 
lude, Menuet and Napolitaine, recorded 
by Sylvia Gruemmer (viola da gamba) 
with B. Henze-Reinhol (piano) (Polydor 
10556), might be regarded as a chamber 
work; it is mildly diverting. Much the 
same can be said for the Sarabande and 
Musette, played by Cecilie, Natalie and 
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Arnold Dolmetsch on treble viol, viola 
da gamba and harpsichord (English Col- 
umbia DB1062), except that the old in- 
struments lend a charm to the music which 
modern instruments do not. Amateur mu- 
sicians will find de Caix d’Hervelois’ mu- 
sic pleasant to perform and not difficult. 


Rameau 


Jean-Philipp Rameau (1683-1764), one 
of the most important figures in the his- 
tory of music, was not only the greatest 
as well as the most French of French com- 
posers, in the same sense that Bach was 
the greatest and most German of Ger- 
man composers, but he was also an out- 
standing performer on his chosen instru- 
ment, the clavecin. He was a profound 
thinker on musical problems, and _ his 
theoretical writings have been regarded as 
a fountainhead; they exerted a great in- 
fluence up until recently. Rameau’s con- 
tribution to French opera was notable, but 
he is remembered today by his harpsi- 
cord pieces. Despite the grandeur and 
strength of much of his music, there is 
often a certain dryness and austerity, sug- 
gesting studied reflection rather than spon- 
taneity of expression. Disturbed by the 
controversy about his theories, he ceased 
after 1745 to write for the public at large, 
contenting himself with composing most- 
ly divertissements for the Court. Some 
writers contend that Rameau lacked poetic 
depth, but, be that as it may, his perfec- 
tion of form and workmanship, his ex- 
ceptional harmonic gifts, and his frequent- 
ly varied and piquant rhythms lend a 
charm to much of his music, which, even 
though it belongs essentially to the 18th 
century, nonetheles remains enjoyable. 

His contributions to chamber music 
are quite as remarkable as his achieve- 
ments in the music of the theatre. The 
former were published under the title of 
Piéces de Clavecin en concert. They were 
scored for violin or flute, second violin 
or viola, and harpsichord. The form of 
these suites, George Migot tells us (Cob- 
bett’s), “led to the concerto in three move- 
ments: allégre, roundeau modéré, allégre 
vif”. In the these trios Rameau gives the 
harpsichord an independence not hitherto 
encountered in such pieces, which better 
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permits the use of the piano in place of 
the older keyboard instrument than in most 
music of the period. Rameau provided 
descriptive titles, or clues to the mood of 
the music, for each of the movements of 
his trios. There are two excellently per- 
formed and recorded examples of these 
trios—I refer to the 4th and 5th Piéces 
de Clavecin en concert performed respec- 
tively by the “Ars Rediviva” ensemble on 
Victor disc 12490 and by Jean Pasquier 
(violin), Eva Heinetz (viola da gamba), 
and Pauline Aubert (harpsichord) on An- 
thologie Sonore disc 30 (set III). The first 
of these, played by two violins and harpsi- 
chord, opens with the capricious and 
rhythmically piquant movement called 
L'Indiscréte; this is a delightful example 
of Rameau’s realizing a mood perfectly, 
or, one might say, inventing the most fit- 
ting title to a musical mood. The two 
movements that follow—La Rameau and 
La Pantomime — are less definite, but 
nonetheless charming. Curt Sachs’ choice 
from among these trios is an excellent one 
—the first movement is a delightful fugue 
(there is no pedantry here but a refresh- 
ing capriciousness). The movements bear 
the titles of three celebrated violinists— 
Forqueray, Cupis, and Marais. Sachs writes 
that the pieces for harpsichord, which all 
bear titles, “are at times true genre paint- 
ings, similarly the Piéces de Clavecin en 
concert are inspired by characteristics of 
certain individuals with whom he was 
acquainted”. It is not necessary, however, 
for the listener to know the characteristics 
of the various individuals to enjoy these 
trios; they can be enjoyed as absolute 
music. 


The Intruding Harp 


Despite the fine musicianship of Messrs. 
Barrére (flute), Britt (cello), and Salzedo 
(harp), their performance of several ex- 
cerpts from these trios appeals to me less 
than the records mentioned above; the 
substitution of the harp for the harpsi- 
chord tends to “prettify” the music. The 
pieces played by these artists are La 
Timide, L'Indiscréte (which loses much of 
its piquancy in this arrangement), and 
La Pantomime (Victor disc 1975), and 
La Cupis and Tambourins (Victor disc 
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1976). These recording are, of course, the 
direct result of the recording companies’ 
regard for artists rather than for music. 

We may also mention the cantata L’Im- 
patience, sung by Hugues Cuenod (tenor), 
with cello and harpsichord accompani- 
ment, which Technichord issued in its 
album set of Early Cantatas and Songs 
(set T-2). It is obviously a work for in- 
timate performance, and it is a sheer de- 
light. It owns a certain debonair quality 
undoubtedly reflective of the life of the 
French Court at the time it was written. 
It consists of three arias, in the Italian 
style: Air gai, Air tendre, and Air leger, 
connected by recitatives. The elaborate 
string bass part testifies to Rameau’s strik- 
ing gifts in instrumentation. The musical 
inspiration transcends the text, for Rameau 
was far too indifferent to the quality of 
the works he chose to se! to music. 


Jean-Marie Leclair 


Jean-Marie Leclair (1697-1764) began 
as a ballet-master, but early in his career 
went to Turin to study the famous Italian 
school of violin playing. In due course he 
became the most outstanding violin master 
in France. He is said to have revolution- 
ized French violin playing and to have 
been a dominating influence in instru- 
mental ensemble music in France during 
the 18th century. Curt Sachs tells us that 
to him “the violin owed its social rank 
in France.” His music possesses marked 
individuality of thought, careful work- 
manship and unusual expressiveness, 
and his playing is said to have 
been notable for its “exquisite deli- 
cacy and purity of tone”. Leclair’s chamber 
music has always appealed to me, and I 
regard it as a cause for regret that the 
recording companies have not seen fit to 
perpetuate more of it on records. His 
name seems to be kept before the public 
chiefly by way of the Sarabande and Tam- 
bourin, which Sarasate arranged for violin 
and piano. It is unfortunate that the pieces 
have become so hackneyed, for they are 
not without their grace and charm. I have 
always considered myself fortunate in 
possessing the Polydor recording (disc 
19871), which Licco Amar (violin) and 
Guenther Ramin (harpsichord) made (a 
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companion disc to the Veracini sonata 
previously mentioned) of the Sonata in 
D major, from which the two pieces were 
drawn. It has a delightful allegro second 
movement, which is in my estimation a 
fitting foil to the Sarabande and Tambou- 
rin. 

Since the Amar-Ramin disc is no long- 
er available, or at least difficult to obtain, 
the chamber music enthusiast needs must 
turn to the recording of the Trio-Sonata 
in D major included in Anthologie Sonore 
Set V (disc 48), which is splendidly 
played by Gaston Blanquet (flute), Eva 
Heinetz (gamba), and Marcelle de La- 
cour (harpsichord). Leclair, like other 
composers of the period, wrote his sonatas 
for performance on the violin or the flute. 
Sachs chose the flute in having this sonata 
recorded for Anthologie Sonore because 
Leclair in the preface to the collection 
from which the work was drawn empha- 
sized that in France at that time the 
flute was more widely used than the violin. 
As agreeable as the flute playing is here, 
I would have preferred the violin. The 
flute does not achieve the nuance of line 
which can be obtained by the violin; 
nevertheless, the performance is one of 
musical sensibility and skill and few 
would deny the attractiveness of the mu- 
Sic. 

Amateur players will find a_ rich 
harvest of enjoyable music in the pub- 
lished trios of Leclair for piano, violin 
and cello. 

Michel Blavet (1700-1768) is the last 
of the French composers of the period 
under discussion to engage our attention. 
He was historically more important as a 
performer on the flute than as a com- 
poser. Voltaire regarded him as a fine vir- 
tuoso, and he seems to have attracted the 
attention of Frederick the Great. He 
wrote several books of flute sonatas (a 
half-dozen or more of which have been 
republished in modern times), some duo 
sonatas for two flutes or violins, and two 
books of airs for flute or violin. Blavet was 
self-taught on both the flute and the bas- 
soon. He is said to have composed one of 
the first French opéra-comiques. The trans- 
verse flute and come into existence after 
1700 and this new instrument seems to 
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have appealed to Blavet. Curt Sachs has in- 
cluded in Vol. I of his Anthologie Son- 
ore Blavet’s Sonata No. 2 (La Vibray) 
(1731) in an excellent performance by 
Marcel Moyse (flute) and Pauline Aubert 
(harpsichord). Blavet’s sonatas are made 
up of short movements, some melodically 
simple, and others based on dance pat- 
terns, much in the style of Handel. The 
sonata under discussion is a bright, ani- 
mated little work with a surprising per- 
sonality of its own; the writing for the 
flute is persuasively devised, as might be 
expected, and the occasional dialogues be- 
tween the two instruments sustain inter- 
est. 


(to be continued) 


Book Review 


(Continued from page 250) 


Seas and of India; the longest section in 
the book is devoted to the music of Greece 
and Rome, a subject in which Dr. Sachs 
has long been deeply interested. To those 
interested in the further development of 
music we recommend Gustave Reese’s ex- 
cellent Music in the Middle Ages. A vol- 
ume dealing with Music of the Renais- 
sance is now being prepared by Mr. Reese. 


We have long respected Dr. Sachs as a 
scholar; here he stimulates our admiration 
further, for he has written a treatise that 
is not only authoritative but absorbingly 
interesting. Dr. Sachs will be recalled by 
record enthusiasts as the man who com- 
piled and arranged the concise recorded 
history of the development of music from 
the earliest times down to the end of the 
18th century — 2000 Years of Music, 
which the Parlophon Co. issued in Ger- 
many around 1930/31. Later, after leaving 
his native Germany, he compiled and ar- 
ranged the record series known as L’An- 
thologie Sonore. 2000 Years of Music en- 
joyed a wide sale to educational institu- 
tions as well as music lovers. Restrictions 
on the distribution of L’Anthologie Sonore 
have unfortunately limited its sales. Too 
few music-lovers today are cognizant of 
the rich background of the art; they are 
unaware that a knowledge of this back- 
275) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF RECORDING 





By Alexander Turner 


Ill. 


The first thing recorded is a “play-back” 
or test record which is played back through 
the line from the recording room so that 
the artists, production man and control 
engineer can preview the finished product. 
This will show how accurate the produc- 
tion man’s judgment was in balancing his 
instruments through the loud-speaker. It 
may indicate the need for further changes 
in set-up, and will warn the control en- 
gineer of any tendency to overcut. Then 
the session gets under way. 

When the recording engineer is ready 
he notifies the control engineer by means 
of a private telephone line, or “P L”. 
When the artists are ready, the produc- 


tion man gives a “stand-by” signal, 
warning them to be quiet. The re- 
cording engineer by this time will 
have his cutter ready to record, and 


when he hears the stand-by signal through 
the monitor speaker, will start the first 
few silent grooves which precede the mu- 
sic on the record. No sound reaches the 
recording room (or the cutter) after the 
stand-by and until the music begins, since 
the control engineer has shut off the line 
between the two, and keeps it cut off 
until the start-playing signal is given. At 
a pre-determined time, or when the rec- 
ording engineer signals the control room, 
the production man signals the artists to 
play. The control engineer opens the line 
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from the studio immediately and _ the 
music begins. The actual starting time of 
the music is determined by the recording 
machine. Throughout the recording, the 
control engineer carefully watches his 
volume indicator and “rides gain”, or 
evens out extremes of loudness and soft- 
ness. The dynamic range of which pre- 
sent day recording is capable is still re- 
stricted. Attempts to exceed that limit re- 
sult in bad recording and shorter life of 
the finished record, or in abnormally 
noisy reproduction. 


There are an unimaginable number of 
things that may ruin a recording before it 
is made, during the performance, or after- 
wards. As critics will tell you, artists are 
sometimes temperamental. Having to 
pour forth their soul at a given split sec- 
ond doesn’t make them any less so. If 
the artist performs well, the machinery 
may not. Threads from the forming groove 
which are usually drawn from the record 
by a suction pump may foul the cutting 
stylus and ruin the disc. Or someone may 
blunder into the studio during recording, 
ignoring the prominent warning signs at 
the entrance. Usually a number of per- 
formances are made of each record side. 
From them, the artists, and production 
man choose the most satisfactory. 

As the records are made and approved 
they are forwarded for plating. This usu- 
ally takes place on the premises, as most 
recording companies have plating rooms 
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adjacent to recording rooms. In the un- 
usual case where plating is done elsewhere, 
utmost care is required in handling the 
wax. If it must be shipped, it is packed 
in special felt-lined cartons and secured at 
the outer edge of the disc only. Nothing 
is allowed to touch the recorded portion, 
not even felt or paper. 

At the plating room, the surface of the 
wax is first made electrically conductive, 
so that it can be electro-plated. There are 
several ways of doing this. The surface 
may be lightly dusted with pulverized 
graphite, it may be rinsed with a silver 
solution, or it may be electronically “bom- 
barded” with gold particles in a glass 
chamber something like a tremendous 
radio tube. The purpose of each of these 
processes is to form an extremely thin 
metallic surface over the grooves so that 
a heavier deposit can form by electro- 
plating. 

The Metal Bath 

The next stage is the “bath.” Here the 
wax is submersed .in a metallic plating 
solution, and current is applied to its me- 
talized surface. As the electric charge 
leaves the surface and returns to the bat- 
tery or generator through the solution, 
metal molecules in the solution are attrac- 
ted to, and deposited upon, the metalized 
wax surface. 

When the metal plate is sufficiently 
heavy, the disc is removed from the bath, 
and the metal plate is “stripped” from the 
wax. The metal plate is now an exact 
copy of the recorded wax surface, but 
it is in reverse. Instead of grooves below 
the surface, there are ridges above it. This 
is what is commonly known as a “master,” 
for it is a more or less permanent form of 
the original from which copies can be 
made. Since it is of metal, and since it 
is negative, it will give a positive, play- 
able copy if pressed into soft, used for 
producing finished records, but a “test 
pressing” can be made from them, which 
gives evidence of how the finished record 
will sound. Like a photographer's proof, 
a test pressing is a preview of the final 
product, and it reveals defects. 

A master is an expensive thing to make, 
and it can be damaged easily. Further- 
more, its life would be limited if used to 
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stamp out finished records. Therefore, we 
have “mothers” and “stampers.” A mother 
is a copy of the master, made by plating, 
and hence, is a positive. Mothers can be 
played, and are minutely examined both 
by playing and by microscopic inspection. 
Slight irregularities in the grooves can 
be tooled out by precision workmen, thus 
eliminating clicks and snaps that are heard 
in an imperfect record. After this re- 
touching process, the mother is plated. 
This plate, when stripped off, is a nega- 
tive. It is strengthened by a heavy metal 
disc mounted on its back. This is what 
is known as a stamper — the die from 
which finished records are pressed. 
Numbering the Record 

When a recording is first made, it is 
given a number by which it is subsequent- 
ly identified. This is known as the “mat- 
rix” number, and it is to be found stamp- 
ed in the finished record, near the center. 
The label bears this number also, usually 
in parentheses, and the catalogue number 
of the record is usually in large type on 
the label. A stamper can usually produce 
a given number of pressings, after which 
it is so worn as to be unacceptable for 
further use. Therefore, several stampers 
are made, and all are numbered. At one 
time the record companies numbered 
stampers in numerical sequence. But, since 
this provided a ready index to quantities 
of production, hence to sales, this num- 
bering is usually done in code. The 
stamper number is to be found near the 
label, in the wax at the side of, or above 
the label, while the matrix number is 
usually at the bottom. 

A record press looks something like a 
giant waffle-iron. The top and bottom 
leaves have smooth surfaces, upon which 
the stampers are mounted. Immediately 
behind each flat surface is a set of steam 
flues. Labels are first placed over the cen- 
ters of the stampers. Then a black doughy 
biscuit, raw record material, is placed on 
the lower stationary leaf. The upper, mov- 
able leaf is brought down under pressure. 
Steam is admitted to the flues, now just 
above and below the two stampers. The 
Stampers are thus heated and the record 
material between them melts, filling every 
crevice in the stampers evenly. After a 
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few seconds, the steam is shut off, the press 
is opened, and the record is lifted out. 
Surplus material has oozed around the out- 
side, leaving the record edge sharp and 
jagged. The record then goes to the edg- 
ing department where it is placed on a 
turntable, and held in position by an up- 
per plate pressed against it. As the record 
rotates, the edge is sand-papered smooth. 
The record is now finished, and goes to 
the packing department where it is in- 
serted in an envelope or album. 


The Future of the Disc 


There seems to be some question now 
as to whether the disc recording is in its 
infancy, prime or dotage. It has served 
nobly for 40 years and has come to a 
state of near perfection. For the layman's 
ear it is capable of tonal results that are 
startling realistic. Engineers are more 
aware of its defects and point out its 
limitations in frequency response, in dyn- 
amic volume range, and its persistent back- 
ground noise (“surface scratch”). No 
solution to the first two of these limita- 
tions appears to be possible with the con- 
ventional twelve-inch record, playing at 
a speed of 78 revolutions per minute. As 
the reader already knows, sound is a rate 
and character of vibration — vibration 
that is engraved in undulating line on the 
record’s surface. Some sound vibrations are 
too rapid to allow of such engraving un- 
less the record turns faster than the pres- 
ent standard of 78 revolutions per minute. 
Any attempt to record these very high 
sounds results in a groove the sides of 
which are wedged out. This will become 
clear if one thinks of the familiar pen- 
manship exercise in which the pen moves 
up and down with succeeding vertical 
strokes. Each stroke will run into that 
preceding it unless the pen moves across 
the paper at the same time, spacing the 
vertical grooves apart from each other. In 
recording very high frequencies the stylus 
moves back and forth faster than the wax 
moves past it, and the result is a wide 
gouge, instead of a thih, wavy line. This is 
most serious toward the middle of the re- 
cord, where the wax travels slower than 
at the periphery. 

The second limitation — that of din- 
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amic, or volume range — is considerably 
less serious, especially in view of the im- 
practicability of listening to vast ranges 
of tone in small quarters. The entire range 
of a symphony orchestra is huge; it can 
produce intelligible sound that is little 
louder than a whisper, while its loudest 
is overwhelming except in a large audi- 
torium. If any such range of sound is 
created in a small space, one must either 
reduce the sound of the loud passages, 
or amplify that of the soft passages. As 
has been pointed out, the control engineer 
evens out the wide dynamic range during 
recording. There are mechanical as well 
as esthetic reasons for doing so. Gen- 
erally speaking, the louder the sound, the 
greater the swing of the groove, and the 
softer the sound, the less the swing of the 
groove. Recording is limited at each end. 
Too much sound will cause the record- 
ing stylus to cut over from one groove to 
that before or after it, and if grooves are 
spaced farther apart on the record, there 
will be less playing time. A twelve-inch 
record will not play more than five min- 
utes under the best conditions. But if one 
attempts to record less than a given 
amount of sound, the incidental surface 
noise will be louder than the signal, hence 
the latter will be seriously marred. 


Reducing Surface Noise 


There are several ways of reducing sur- 
face noise. Since it is caused by the grain 
of the record material, smoother material 
will give quieter grooves. Or, the sound 
engraved on the record can be of a higher 
level — that is, the movement of the cut- 
ting stylus can be increased so that the 
sound coming from the record is propor- 
tionately less than the sound which has 
been engraved into its surface. There are 
other methods which involve technical 
changes in the sound impulses before they 
reach the cutter, and which would neces- 
sitate changes in record players for the 
records to reproduce correctly. Transcrip- 
tions for broadcast take advantage of the 
first and last methods, but changes in the 
manufacture of home machines do not 
seem imminent, and the use of fine ma- 
terials would be prohibitively expensive 
for general sale. The material alone would, 
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in fact, cost as much as one now pays for 
a record. There is one way in which this 
cost might be justified: if records were 
made so as to play longer. It is within the 
realm of possibility that we may see six- 
teen-inch records for 33 speed turntables 
(now standard for transcriptions) issued 
for public use after the war. Fifteen min- 
utes of uninterrupted playing can be re- 
corded on each side of such discs. There 
would be no interruptions of any kind, 
and no slamming of records by a record 
changer. If combined with technical 
changes mentioned above — changes in 
the sound recorded and in the player am- 
plifier — then we would have long play- 
ing, high fidelity, low surface records 
which exceed in accuracy of reproduction 
and convenience anything possible with 
a twelve-inch record that plays at 78 rev- 
olutions per minute. 


Other Possibilities 


Other possibilities are also on the hor- 
izon. The most promising seems to be the 
use of film instead of shellac discs — 
both of which materials, incidentally, are 
now under strict government control. Film 
can be engraved in the same way as wax 
and several tracks accommodated in a very 
narrow width. The needle would then 
travel from one end of the film to the 
other on one track, return to the’ begin- 
ning by the second track, go forward 
again on a third track and so on. It is 
said that a library of film records would 
occupy considerably less space than one 
of shellac pressings. Film is also used for 
a non-mechanical recording in which an 
opaque surface is etched, leaving trans- 
lucent sections corresponding to the sound 
vibrations. It is played back running 
through a light beam focused on a photo- 
sensitive electric cell. This is the sound 
system used in talking pictures. 

Another recording system employs mag- 
netized metal tape. The impulses are con- 
verted into magnetic impulses, thus mag- 
netizing the tape at intervals in accord 
with the frequency of the sound. As the 
tape is played back, the magnetic inter- 
vals operate in an inductive circuit to 
create electrical impulses which are am- 
plified in the conventional manner. Each 
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of these recording media has yet one for- 
midable drawback — the cost of quantity 
manufacture. 

Everything considered, it is probably 
fair to say that the disc record as the re- 
tail customer now knows it is a compara- 
tively crude device — that is, crude by 
standards of engineering that prevail in 
some other fields. Its defects for the aver- 
age listener are neither many nor serious. 
But the possibilities in other directions 
are inviting, and, the growing respect for 
more substantial musical fare, and in view 
of the length of symphonic and other 
serious works, the costs of producing new 
sound media may be absorbed. When 
newer methods are promoted, they will 
use most of the machinery we have in our 
present record players. Devices will appear 
to translate the form into electrical im- 
pulses, and with these attachments, the 
cost of conversion should be well within 
practical limits. 

There is no reason to expect that the 
disc record will disappear. Vast expanses 
of musical adventure will remain before 
the collector of this faithful servant of 
the art. Its cost is little, here are sufficient 
numbers of record players in use that 
will not be converted. So we shall have it 
with us for many years, reminding us of 
man’s first triumph in immortalizing 
sound. 





“HISTORICAL RECORDS” 
TO BE REVISED 


Since the publication in 1937 of Rober: 
Bauer's catalogue of early vocal recordings, 
so much material not listed there has come 
to light that a revision of this book would 
seem to be fully warranted at this time 
even ‘if the original wete not for so long 
an out-of-print collector's item. There is 
a strong demand for a catalogue of this 
kind and the news that a revision is under- 
way should be welcomed by all who collect 
recording of the great singers of the past. 

Much information has already been ga- 
thered by the editor of the forthcoming 
work, W. R. Moran of 1335 Olive Lane 
La Canada, California. Still more informa- 
tion, however, is needed before the revision 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


PART 4 

Before continuing with this presenta- 
tion of 50 great vocal records, I should 
like to address a few words to those who 
might feel that I have neglected certain 
important singers in favor of others whose 
place in operatic history is perhaps less 
significant. In the introduction to this 
series of articles (in the March issue) it 
was stated that the selections to be re- 
commended reflected my own preferences, 
and that I did not make the claim that 
these were the 50 best acoustic vocal 
recordings made. Taken as a group, how- 
ever, they provide conclusive evidence 
that the singers of the past actually did 
maintain standards that were much high- 
er than those of today. 

Certain performances have been ex- 
cluded from my list because of their ex- 
treme rarity, or because they happen to 
have been registered on a type of record 
that cannot be played on a modern phono- 
graph. The best recorded singing of the 
late Claudia Muzio, for instance, is to be 
found on her Edison discs, which can be 
satisfactorily reproduced only on an Edi- 
son Diamond Disc phonograph. (How- 
ever, IRCC successfully re-recorded four 
of Muzio’s Edison discs and it is hoped 
that more will be forthcoming.) And for 
the same reason, no example of Marie 
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Delna’s superb contralto was recom- 
mended last month. (Her Edison cylinders 
and discs offer amazingly realistic repro- 
ductions when used in conjunction with 
suitable equipment. It is now possible to 
obtain electrical reproduction of both 
Edison cylinders and discs by having the 
soundbox of the original machine con- 
verted into an electrical pickup and then 
plugging into the circuit of any good 
radio or combination.) 

As long as Ezio Pinza and his record- 
ings are with us, there is not the crying 
need to turn to acoustic recordings of 
Italian operatic music that we feel so 
acutely when it comes to the higher- 
voiced singers. Nevertheless, I have chosen 
records by two bassos who were outstand- 
ing in this field, Didur and Mardones. 
While some of Chaliapin’s early acoustic 
discs display a closer approach to a legato 
style and a fresher-toned voice than can 
be heard in his later recordings, to receive 
the true Chaliapin thrill one must hear 
his electrically recorded performances, 
such as the Death of Boris (Boris God- 
onuv) on Victor 6725 or 15177. Sarastro’s 
majestic Invocation (Magic Flute) | re- 
ceived a beautiful legato treatment from 
Plancon in 1905, but the electrical discs 
of. Pinza and Kipnis are more satisfac- 
tory. Van Rooy and Journet left us ver- 
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sions of Abendlich strahlt (Das Rhein- 
gold) which are remarkably effective con- 
sidering the limitations of acoustic re- 
cording, but Wotan achieved such noble 
utterance via Friedrich Schorr that few 
of us will find ourselves tempted to search 
any further. (It is a crime that none of 
the Schorr recordings remain in the cur- 
rent Victor catalog. They are models of 

Wagnerian style.) In spite of all this, 

however, there are certain lessons in bass 

singing that can be learned only from the 
singers of the past, Plancgon in particular. 

23. ADAMO DIDUR—Mefstofele: Son 
lo spirito (Boito) Recorded 1906. Fo- 
notipia 39595 or 72501. 

When in its prime, Didur’s voice was 
a wonderful organ and all of his Fonoti- 
pia discs that I have heard are striking 
reproductions, as are certain of his Pathés 
also. My acquaintaince with his recordings 
is not wide enough to permit me to re- 
commend any particular one as the best, 
and I can only suggest that the reader 
hear as many as he can and judge for 
himself. 

Didur was born in Poland, received his 
musical education at the Conservatory in 
St. Petersburg, and made his debut at 
Lemberg. He was then engaged for the 
Imperial Opera at Warsaw. Later he sang 
several seasons at La Scala, Milan, where 
a critic wrote of his work in Das Rhein- 
gold,, “Rarely has been heard at La Scala 
a voice as magnificent as that of Didur, 
an authentic basso cantante. Full of color, 
plastic, a true voice of Wotan.” In Ameri- 
ca, Didur sang at the Manhattan Opera 
House and later became a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera, singing with 
that organization as late as 1930. 

24. MARCEL JOURNET (1867-1933)— 
Contes d’Hoffman: Air de Dapertutto 
(Offenbach), Victor 74103. Recorded 
about 1908. 

Journet’s resonant, freely produced 
basso cantante sustained him through an 
active international career of some forty 
years’ duration. Never a deep voice, it 
became more baritone than bass as the 
singer aged; otherwise the passing years 
had little effect. Born in Grasse, France, 
Journet was educated at Nice. In 1889 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire, tak- 
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ing the complete course. His operatic de- 

but was made at Bezieres, Belgium, in 

1891, and he was soon engaged to sing 

at La Monnaie in Brussels. He first ap- 

peared at Covent Garden in 1897 and 
four years later he began singing at the 

Metropolitan in New York. His work 

was admired but the competition of Ed- 

ouard de Reszke, of Pol Plancon an“ 
finally, in 1907, of Chaliapin, forced hir~ 

too often into minor roles and led to h** 

withdrawal from the company just when 

the way was about to become clear fe- 
him. Thenceforth he sang only occasion- 
ally in the United States. Elsewhere +* 
pursued his career with pronounced suc 
cess, for he was a fine artist and remar! 
ably versatile. He was one of the fer 

French artists to achieve popularity at J 

Scala. Beginning in 1905, he was a prol 

fic recorder, continuing right through into 

the electrical era, singing Mephisto in a 

complete Faust as late as around 1930. 

A fine ensemble singer, he made a special 

trip to this country in 1910 to fill an en- 

gagement with Victor which produced 
the famous series of excerpts from Faust 
starring Farrar and Caruso. His voice re- 
corded particularly well, but not all of 
his interpretations are up to his best stand- 

ard. Of the many possible alternates, I 

suggest the Valse Infernale from Robert 

le Diable, Victor 74282 or 6176. 

25. JOSE MARDONES (1869-1932) — 
Huguenots: Piff-Paff, coupled with 
Roberto il Diavolo: Evocazione (Mey- 
erbeer) on Columbia A6200. Recorded 
1910. 

One of the greatest bassos of his gen- 
eration, Mardones was the possessor of a 
voice of unsurpassed power and beauty. 
His opulent tones had the characteristic 
darkness of the true bass without ever 
sounding dull or muffled. For all his vocal 
weight, Mardones maintained a fine legato 
that was pleasantly musical. His immense 
voice seems to have presented no prob- 
lems to the recorders and nearly all of 
his Columbia and Victor discs are emin- 
ently desirable. Both of these Meyerbeer 
arias are magnificently sung. An alternate 
that offers an irresistible exhibition of the 
lighter side of Mardones’ art, and of his 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to gwe our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





GOULD: Latin-American Symphonette 
(Symphonette No. 4); played by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rection of José Iturbi. Victor set DM- 
964, price $3.50. 


A Gould has taken the rhythms and 
idioms of four Latin-American dances 
rhumba, tango, guaracha, ane conga—and 
moulded them into a suite. Gould is a 
sort of hybrid—he is neither the out-and- 
out jazzist nor the out-and-out serious 
composer; he is, says one musician friend 
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of ours, too slick for that. Furthermore, 
he professes to have no use for the “art- 
for-art’s-sake boys”. Gould has long been 
known as the arch-technician of radio 
arrangers; he likes to spring startling 
events and to evoke a smile. The trouble 
with Gould, says another musician friend, 
is that his cleverness knows no bounds 
and he fails to realize that one can grow 
tired of ingenious effects without genu- 
ine musical inspiration. And that is just 
what happens in this work. Personally we 
prefer to take our rhumbas, tangos, and 
congos straight (the guaracha we'll leave 
out) as patterns made to dance to; this 
sort of thing doesn’t make for good sym- 
phonic material in our estimation, at least 
not in the way Gould has treated it. 

However, that we are in the minority 
there can be small doubt, for Gould's 
popularity with radio audiences is enor- 
mous. He has his following and those 
who like his music will probably not be 
influenced by our opinions. We believe 
Gould has written better music than this; 
his Foster Gallery, for one, seems to us 
a better score. 

Iturbi apparently enjoys playing this 
music, for he gives it quite a rousing per- 
formance. The recording is excellent. 

—J.N. 
























FRANCK: Symphony in D minor; played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. Col- 
umbia set M or MM-479, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A This re-issue as a “Record Classic”. 
seems hardly justifiable. When the set 
came out in December 1941, we pointed 
out that Sir Thomas showed himself curio- 
usly insensitive to this music. His an un- 
derstatement of the music; one almost 
believes he had Mozart in mind instead 
of the late 19th-century romanticist. To 
quote our previous review: “There is 
plenty of the purple and gold in Franck, 
the type of musical substance that is in- 
dicative of an incipient decadence in art. 
But understatement of this substance does 
no more tor the composer than overstate- 
ment of it. The first diminishes the tonal 
coloring and the glow of the score, the 
latter applies a Herodian splendor and 
sensuousness which soon become obnoxi- 
ous. Stokowski is guilty of the latter treat- 
ment " Our own preference among 
the several recordings of this work leans 
towards Monteux’s reading, but we should 
add that the symphony has not stood the 
test of time too well with us. There are 
many things to admire in Beecham’s per- 
formance — the cleanness and clarity of 
line, the beautiful pianissimi — but his 
understatement of the emotion and drama 
in the music seems to us a misunderstand- 
ing of Franck’s intentions. —P.H.R. 


HADYN: Symphony No. 103 in E flat 
(Drum Roll); played by the Hallé Or- 
chestra, direction of Leslie Howard. 
Columbia set M or MM-547, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


A One may rejoice that at long last Co- 
lumbia replaced the atrociously: recorded 
version which the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra made for this company some 
years ago. The latter performance dates 
from October 1935. It was made by en- 
gineers for a previous set-up of the Co- 
lumbia concern, and the fact that the 
recording showed incompetence in sym- 
phony-orchestra reproduction has nothing 
to do with the present Columbia organi- 
zation. It ts useless to shed tears at this 
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late date because Golschmann’s spiritedly 
enunciated performance of this symphony 
was not better recorded, particularly since 
we now have this excellent reading from 
the late Leslie Howard. 

The fact that Columbia has chosen to 
put forward, as its leading album this 
month, a performance made in England 
augurs well for future releases. Domestic 
Columbia has, like Victor, shamefully ne- 
glected the output of its sister companies 
in England. It is hoped that we shall have 
more of the worthwhile items from Eng- 
land in the coming months and that the 
practice of bringing these forward here 
will not be neglected once the disagree- 
ment with Mr. Petrillo and his Union is 
settled. 

This symphony abounds in buoyancy 
and typical Haydnesque humor; it owns 
marked rhythmic vitality and its thematic 
structure retains its freshness. It is No. 
103 in the chronological list of the com- 
poser’s symphonies, and the eighth of the 
twelve written for Salomon’s London con- 
certs. It opens with an adagio preceded 
by a roll on the kerttle-drum, hence its 
sobriquet. I believe it was Tovey who 
called this symphony one of the most 
original of the group Haydn wrote for 
Salomon. The opening “drum roll” seems 
to say “be prepared for solemnity”, for 
the adagio which follows is sombre and 
broad, though it suggests none of the 
ominousness that Beethoven contrived 
upon occasion. It is the usual 18th-century 
solemn introduction, ennobled by the 
genius of its creator. Out of it comes a 
spirited allegro bubbling with good hu- 
mor; the mastery of the contrapuntal 
writing meeds the eye as well as the ear 
to appreciate fully the richness of the 
composer's thought and intent. No one is 
more deceptive in this respect than 
Haydn; his creative economy has always 
been a source of wonder. What a master- 
stroke the short coda is, with its brief 
repetition of the adagio theme and then 
the return of the buoyant allegro con 
spirito theme! The andante, which fol- 
lows, is one of Haydn’s most delightful 
sets of variations. Some may note a sad 
undercurrent in the minor variations, but 
to my way of thinking this songful move- 
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ment is purely objective writing. Its per- 
fection of form and its variety make for 
complete enjoyment. The menuetto sug- 
gests a rustic picture, and the final allegro 
owns similar charcteristics. The opening 
theme of this finale is said to be based 
on a Croatian folk song, of which Haydn 
makes unusually adroit use. 

Leslie Howard has given us a fine read- 
ing of this work. It is a pity that this ac- 
complished conductor never paid a visit 
to our shores; had he survived the war, 
he would almost certainly have been in- 
vited to do so. His death, coming after a 
long illness in his forty-sixth year, in the 
spring of 1943, removed one of the best 
English conductors of our time. Walter 
Legge wrote at that time that he must 
be regarded as “the most satisfying con- 
ductor this country has had since Beech- 
am”, and of his performance of this sym- 
phony he stated that it showed “the clear- 
sighted and unaffected rightness of his 
work in the classics.” It can be said that 
others have given a more brilliant per- 
formance of this work—Toscanini’s read- 
ing remains more compelling for its dy- 
namic contrasts. However, Howard's gifts 
as a conductor should not be underesti- 
mated and here I am in agreement with 
Mr. Legge. It is a performance that I feel 
one will always want to keep as a me- 
mento of its conductor, whether or not 
one finds it “superseded” by another re- 
cording. From the reproductive angle, 
the performance has been excellently han- 
dled. There is a mellowness to the qual- 
ity of sound here not always associated 
with domestic orchestral recording. The 
Hallé Orchestra, one of the best in Eng- 
land, remains an organization to reckon 
with despite the fact that the war has 
taken its toll of musicians in the sym- 
phony orchestras of Britain. The smooth- 
ness of the surfaces in the set I heard 
was highly gratifying. —P.H.R. 


MOUSSORGSKY (arr. Kindler): Song of 
Russia; and LECUONA (arr. Gould): 
Andalucia; played by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Hans 
Kindler. Victor disc 11-8594, $1.00. 


A Kindler's arrangement of Mossorgsky’s 
Chant Russe tends to lushness, and the 


conductor emphasizes sentiment rather 
than strength of line. The other side is 
a typical example of the technically slick 
arrangements that Morton Gould has been 
making for radio for a number of years. 
Andalucia was originally a piano piece, 
but it gained more popularity under the 
title of The Breeze and I, a popular song 
adapted in 1939 by T. Camarata from the 
original piano piece. Lushness seems to 
be the keynote of the Gould arrangement, 
which recalls similar transcriptions by 
Kostelanetz. Kindler plays it with a zest 
and flourish. Those who like this sort of 
thing will find the recording eminently 
satisfactory for tonal richness. —J.N. 


OFFENBACH (arr. Rosenthal) Gaité 
Parisienne; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Efrem 
Kurtz. Columbia set X or MX-115, 
price $2.50. 


A This is a re-issue of one of the most 
popular ballet recordings of modern times. 
The present album boasts a decorative 
cover which some folks will probably term 
“naughty”. It is, of course, a flamboyant 
picturization of the can-can which is 
danced in Gaité Parisienne. Jerome Pas- 
tene, in the second part of his A Survey 
of French Light Music (April 1944) wrote 
enthusiastically about this recording, as 
well he might. The score is a potpourri 
of the best of Offenbach, and what Rosen- 
thal has done with them — Mr. Pastene 
feels—would have been fully appreciated 
by the composer. Kurtz plays with admir- 
able enthusiasm and the recording is tops. 


—P. G. 


REUSNER (arr. Stanley): Swite No. 1 (3 
sides); and PACHELBEL: Canon (1 
side); played by The Arthur Fiedler 
Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, conductor. 
Victor 10-inch set DM-969, price $2.00. 


A Esajas Reusner (1636-1679) was born 
in Silesia of a patrician family. A pupil 
of his father on the lute, he established 
himself from 1651 as a lutenist to various 
courts. Having learned the art of com- 
position from a French lutenist, he com- 
composed four books of suites or dances. 
Johann Georg Stanley, a member of the 
same court orchestra as Reusner, arranged 
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the present suite from the composer's orig- 
inal lute composition. Stamley’s scoring 
called for one violin, two violas, and basso 
continuo. 

Because of a special tablature notation, 
used in writing for the lute, which is dif- 
ficult to decipher, little of that interesting 
branch of instrumental music, which at- 
tained its peak in the 17th century, is 
known today. The slight texture of this 
music would have fared better with Stan- 
ley’s exact instrumentation. The augmen- 
tation of the strings tends to a bad bal- 
ance in the parts; the bass should have 
been more marked in performance and 
the quality of the fiirst violins should 
have been less strident. Reusner’s suites, 
like most music written in this form in 
his time, comprises mainly dance move- 
ments. The present work is made up of 
six short movements—Paduan, Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande, Gigue, Courante. 
These dances afford agreeable listening, 
but only two—the Gigue and final Cour- 
ante — sustain interest. The others lack 
sufficient characterization, at least as they 
are performed here. The final Courante 
suggests a depth of feeling that provides 
a clue as to the reason for the friendly 
reception of Reusner’s suites in his time. 

The Canon by the noted 17th-century 
organist Johann Pachelbel owns more in- 
terest, and here the addition of the harpsi- 
chord to the ensemble helps sustain the 
bass better. The recording of these works 
is well attained but it is my opinion that 
the musicians were not assembled in the 
best manner to obtain the ideal balance. 


—P.H.R. 





Instrumental 





BACH: Sonata in E minor, for violin and 
figured bass, (Bach Gesellschaft Vol. 
43); played by Adolf Busch (violin) and 
Artur Balsam (piano). Columbia disc 
71582 D, price $1.00. 


A Bach wrote six sonatas for violin and 
clavier, which Boris Schwartz and Alice 
Ehlers have recorded. Besides these there 
are two other violin sonatas — one in 
E minor and the other in G major. Busch 
and Serkin have recorded the G major on 
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an H.M.V. disc (No. DB1434), a better 
performance by far than the present one. 
Why Victor has not issued the English 
record here remains incomprehensible. 


The present work is in three move- 
ments: Prelude (Allegro; Adagio ma non 
tanto), Allemande, and Gigue. The open- 
ing allegro is pure fireworks, but the 
adagio is a beautifully written cantilena 
for the violin. The two dance movements 
illustrate Bach’s genius in such matters. 
This splendid little work deserves better 
treatment than it receives at the hands of 
Mr. Busch. The violinist’s tone is consist- 
ently unpleasant and he neither affirms 
the beauty of the first movement nor 
achieves the technical smoothness requi- 
site to a telling projection of the other 
movements. Mr. Balsam gives him com- 
petent support, but to my way think- 
ing this music would sound better in a 
performance mating the violin and the 
harpsichord. The recording is satisfactory. 


—P.HLR. 


KREISLER: Allegretto in the Style of 
Boccherini; K.P.E.BACH:  Solfeggio; 
RAMEAU-KREISLER: Tambourin; 
played by William Primrose (viola) 
with Joseph Kahn at the piano. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1098, price 75c. 


A This is a wholly delightful little record. 
Primrose has that gift of suavity and 
vivacity that always distinguished Krei- 
ler’s recordings of such pieces. Like Kreis- 
ler he conveys the impression that he 
enjoys playing petits morceaux, The 
Kreisler Allegretto has little to do with 
Boccherini; it was, we believe, published 
at one time as an arrangement of a piece 
by Boccherini, but Kreisler long ago ad- 
mitted his musical hoaxes and now dubs 
it “in the style of Boccherini”. Actually, 
it is a salon trifle, and the other two 
pieces are not much more; for the Kreis- 
ler arrangement of the famous Rameau 
Tambourin from his opera The Festivals 
of Hebe lacks the vivacity and snap it 
owns when played on the harpsichord. 


The recording, made — I believe — in 
England, is excellent. Mr. Kahn supplies 
the violist with proficient accompani- 


ments.—P.G. 
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Keyboard 


DEBUSSY:En blanc et noir (3 Pieces for 
Two Pianos); played by Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson. Columbia set M 
or MX-241, two discs, price $2.50. 


A I am not in agreement with most 
writers that the piano works written by 
Debussy after the Préludes have little 
value. The Dowze Etudes were intended 
primarily as technical exercises, yet not 
a few of these have appreciable qualities 
The present suite, written for two pianos 
in 1915, reflects the impact of the war 
upon the composer. It has never attained 
great popularity and whether its qualities 
are enduring must remain a moot ques- 
tion. Lockspeiser finds the pieces dull, but 
some writers — like Thompson — regard 
the first piece as “an elegan: valse caprice, 
rhythmically vivacious and fluid”. Of the 
three pieces | find it the most immediately 
accessible and interesting. 

These pieces were inspired by the 
grays of Velasquez’s paintings — hence 
the title. At first the composer was going 
to call these works Caprices en blanc et 
noir, but dropped the first word on publi- 
cation. Essentially the three pieces are 
caprices. The first is prefaced by a quota- 
tion from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, 
given in the notes to the set. This is said 
to be a sort of ironical commentary on 
those who were not fighting in the war 
because of some physical defect. The 
second piece is more directly related to 
the war, for it is dedicated to a French 
lieutenant who fell in battle in March, 
1915. The last piece may or may not 
have some connection with the war; it is 
prefaced by a line, unexplained, from a 
poem by Charles d’Orleans. The music 
Suggests a storm at first and then the 
tranquillity that follows. 

The three pieces seem oddly opposed to 
each other; in other words they do not 
make a smooth suite, but this opinion 
may not be shared by all after several 
hearings. Whether one regards this as 
firstrate Debussy or not, it still belongs 
in a recording. It is a purely superficial 
viewpoin: that only masterpieces should 


be performed or recorded. 

The performance of this music by 
Bartlett and Robertson is an adroit one 
with clarity of line and rhythmic energy. 
Theirs is a team that aims more for tech- 
nical proficiency and clearness of expres- 
sion than for emotions and spontaneity. 
More flexibility of line would have bene- 
fited the present performances. The record- 
ing is realistically achieved—P.G. 


MOZART: Don Giovanni—Batti, batti, 
bel Masetto, and Vedrai, carino; sung 
by Bidu Sayao (soprano) with orches- 
tra, conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Col- 
umbia disc 71577-D, price $1.00. 


A Bidu Sayao has been justly acclaimed 
for her performances of Zerlina and Sus- 
anna at the Metropolitan Opera. Her fine 
diction, her expression, phrasing and tim- 
ing are as appreciable as her singing. Hers 
is not a large voice, nor is it as sensuously 
beautiful as the voices of some former 
Zerlinas, but because of her fine innate 
musicality she commands equal respect. 
There is a lesson in musicianship as well 
as in singing in her projection of these 
two arias. The inclusion of the recitative 
before Batti, batti, is a commendable pro- 
cedure. It is unfortunate that Leinsdorf's 
orchestral accompaniments are so heavy- 
handed; the singer deserved better. That 
she surmounts these accompaniments only 
testifies further to her gifts as a conscien- 
tious artist. The recording is clear and well 
defined, but the surfaces I heard were not 
more than adequate. —P.H.R. 


RACHMANINOFF: The Harvest of Sor- 
row, Op. 4, No. 5; and GRETCHANI- 
NOFF: Over the Steppe, Op. 5, No. 1 
(both in Russian); sung by Alexander 
Kipnis (bass) with Celius Dougherty 
at the piano. Victor disc 11-8595, $1.00. 

A Kipnis’ singing here is over-concerned 

with effects, one suspects for effect’s sake. 

His voice seems at times unusually thick 

and often veiled, which tends to make the 

Rachmaninoff song unnecessarily lugubri- 

ous. To be sure, this song is one in which 

singer bewails the elements’ destruction 
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of his grain fields — cruel winds have 
destroyed the grain and now scattered too 
are the singer's cherished dream of life. 
The final lines of the song in one trans- 
lation read: “Springs (now) a crop of 
wild and unlovely weeds, Springs the bit- 
ter growth of my sorrowing.” The song, 
originally intended for high voice, loses 
much of its dramatic punch when sung 
by a low voice, although it might be ob- 
served that contraltos and bassos seem to 
favor it more than tenors and sopranos. 
There is one recording, in the French 
Polydor catalogue, by a soprano — the 
only recording extant besides this — which 
I have never heard. Kipnis’ lingering over 
certain phrases may appeal to some listen- 
ers, but to my way of thinking the song 
fares better with more straightforward 
treatment. 

Much of the same can be said about 
the projection of Over the Steppe. Here, 
Mr.,Kipnis is even more “arty”. Katherine 
Meisle has made a more appreciable re- 
cording of this song, and so has Vladimir 
Rosing. 

Mr. Dougherty gives the singer admir- 
able accompaniments and the recording 


is good. —P HR. 


SCHUBERT: Azfloesumg (in German); 
and CIMARA: Canto di Primavera (in 
Italian); Eleanor Steber 


sung by (so- 


prano) with James Quillian at the 
piano. Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1099, 
price 75c. 


A The Schubert song requires a state of 
exaltation which Miss Steber only approx- 
imates. Let us quote part of Mr. De 
Weese’s review of Mme. Ginster’s re- 
cording of this song (Victor disc 1737): 
“Aufloesung (Dissolution), one of the last 
four Mayrhofer songs, is based on a soar- 
ing line over a broad arpegiated accom- 
paniment. At the climax the voice rises to 
an A, seldom demanded by Schubert. The 
singer, now past all wordly cares, hears 
celestial harmonies, and welcomes death 
in a state of ecstacy.” Miss Steber’s voice 
is often marred by insecure breath con- 
trol,, but we would be inclined to quarrel 
with those who claim she has a tremolo 
—there’s a big difference between vibrato 
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(essential to the well-being of the voice) 
and a tremolo. 

The Cimara song is a typical Italian 
ballad about spring, and despite the fact 
that singers favor it we can see no justi- 
fiable reason for perpetuationg it on a re- 
cord. Here, the singing seems a little 
more secure. —PG. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS in Concert 
Favorites: Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes; In the Gloaming (Harri- 
son) (disc 10-1986); Your Presence 
(Meta Schumann); Fulfillment (Sydney 
King Russell) disc 10-1087);"Come To 
Me In My Dreams (Frank Bridge); 
Mattinata (Tosti) (disc 10-1088); sung 
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This department for subscribers’ use only. 


Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price 


of insertion 75c. 





WANTED: Victor M-477 (Prokofieff); 
M-547 (Hindemith); AM or DM-331 
(Bruckner). State price and condition. 
Robert C. Ockerman, 120 Covina Ave., 
Long Beach, 3, Cal. 

WOULD LIKE to obtain Bruckner Sym- 
phonies No. 4 (Victor DM or AM- 
331); No. 7 (Victor DM or AM-276); 
No. 9 (Victor DM or AM-627). State 
condition and price. Paul Zielinski, 
5450 Linton Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — complete operas — Manon 
Lescaut (Imported Columbia—manuel) 
$40.00; Fedora (Imported Columbia- 
Manuel) $35.00; Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Victor DM-98) $9.50; Andrea Chen- 
ier (Columbia MM-Op. 21) $14.00. 
Box 3-Z, Amer. Music Lover. 





FOR SALE: $45.00—One AUDAK PRO 
—2 PICKUP (New) lists at $68.50. 
Box X-1, Amer. Music Lover. 
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by John Charles Thomas (baritone) with 
Carol Hollister at the piano. Victor 10- 
inch set M-966, price $2.75. 


A Thomas still possesses a remarkable 
voice, and he is at all times a fine manly 
singer. But as a song interpreter he falls 
short in many things; one is hard put to 
it to discover why the poetic mood so 
often evades him, as it did — for example 
—in his recent recording of Chanson triste 
(Duparc). Here, he is at his best both as 
singer and interpreter in Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes, In the Gloaming 
and Fulfillment. The latter is an effective 
song which he definitely “feels”. Your 
Presence by the late Meta Schumann calls 
for more subtlety of expression than Mr. 
Thomas evokes here, and Come To Me In 
My Dreams by the Englishman Frank 

Bridge can be made more of —McCor- 
mack did so at one time if we recall right- 
ly. The mood of Tosti’s Mattinata is not 
brought about here; Mr. Thomas sings it 
as though Mary meant little more to him 
than the name of an acquaintance. The 
English translation of this song on the 
record label belongs to Leoncavallo’s Mag- 
timata—not to Tosti’s. 

It is a pity that great singers are not 
more particular about words. Ben John- 
son’s words to Drink To Me Only Thine 
Eyes have been violated too long. The 
original poem reads “or leave a kiss but 
in the cup [not “within the cup”], and 
I'll not Jook [not “ask”] for wine”. As 
one of our reviewers remarked years ago, 
Ben Johnsons lyric is one of the most ex- 
quisite poems in the English language, 
and as such should be immune to tamper- 
ing; however, it should be noted most 
printed editions of the song use the words 
Mr. Thomas sings. 

The recording is good, but for our taste 
there could have a little more piano tone. 


—PG. 


GRETE STUECKGOLD in Song Recital. 
(A private recording issued by Robert 
Fairfax Birch, 2019 Eye St, N.W., 
Washington, 6, D.C.) Price $10.00. 

A These records were made during a 

concert that Mme Stueckgold gave this 

past season at Washington. The recording 
varies throughout the performances and 
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at no time is it comparable to commercial 
reproduction, since the monitorizing 
throughout is not sensitively contrived. In 
some of the selections the voice is veiled, 
and though the reproduction is heard to 
better advantage when played by a light- 
weight pickup (the pressings are on 
vinylite) the results are not what they 
should have been. Some people may re- 
gard such recordings as a disservice to 
the artist, while others will welcome them 
because there are no commercial record- 
ings in existence of her fine artistry. 

Of all the accomplished lieder singers 
of our time, Mme Stueckgold has been 
shamefully neglected by the recording 
companies. Here, she proves her right to 
be regarded as one of the most gifted 
artists in this country; even though her 
voice today is no longer the organ it 
was when she made her much cherished 
Polydor records. 


The selections in the album are: Der 
Schmied (the label reads Der Schmidt), 
Die Mainacht, Von Ewiger Liebe, Verge- 
bliches Staendchen, In _ Stiller Nacht 
(Brahms); Aufenthalt, Der Schmetterling, 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen, Rastlose 
Liebe, Der Wegweiser (Schubert); Mig- 
non, Mausfallen-Spruechlein, Er  ist’s 
(Wolf); OA Had I Jubal’s Lyre (Handel); 
Where the Bee Sucks (Arne); Why 
(Tchaikovsky); and 1 Wondered When I 
Met You (Birch). 

Mme. Stueckgold’s phrasing is most ad- 
mirable, and she often creates a mood 
which shows a rare insight into the com- 
poser’s intentions—examples of her ad- 
mirable interpretative gifts are particu- 
larly noted in her singing of Auf dem 
Wassen zu singen, Aufenthalt, Der Weg- 
weiser, In Stille Nacht (a beautiful lied, 
too seldom heard), Mignon, and Mausfal- 
len-Spruechlein. If these had been more 
advantageously recorded, they would 
have been formidable rivals to any exist- 
ent versions of these songs on records. 
The singer's voice today shows a short- 
ness of breath upon occasion and at times 
her lowest as well as her highest tones 
are not as securely focused as they might 
be. But one should realize that she was 
not singing for recording, but in a con- 
cert. In Die Mainacht, Mme. Stueckgold 
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has the pianist hurry the climactic 
passages to permit her realization of them 
in one breath, a procedure that is neither 
traditional nor artistically admirable; she 
would have done better to have taken 
an extra breath in the long phrases as 
other artists do. Her English songs are 
quite delightful, though her diction is 
not too clear. The animation she brings 
to the Handel song and her fine phrasing 
are particularly pleasing; her projection of 
the Arne song is ingratiating. Less ap- 
preciable is her singing of the Tchaikov- 
sky in English; it is one of the composer's 
poorest songs, The final opus, by Mr. 
Birch, is an innocuous, sentimenal one. 
In passing, it should be noted that we 
heard this recital through the courtesy 
of Carl Fisher, Inc. of New York; Mr. 
Birch seemed reluctant to send the re- 
cordings to a critic. We might add that 
despite the quality of recording, we feel 
that several of these discs are well worth 
acquiring, and there is no question in 
our mind that enthusiasts of fine lieder 
singing will want to retain them until 
such time as Mme Stueckgold will remake 
them for a commercial company.—P.H.R. 


SWEDISH FOLK SONGS: Ack, Waerme- 
land du Skoena, and Om Dagen Vid 
Mit Arbete; sung in Swedish by Ellen 
Gulbranson (soprano). IRCC 10-inch 
disc, No. 222, price $1.75. (Re-rec- 
orded from an original 1914 record.) 


VERDI: Otello—Ave Maria; and La Tra 
viata—Ah! fors’ é lui; sung by Gemma 
Bellincioni (soprano). (Re-recorded 
from original records made about 1910.) 
IRCC 12-inch disc, No. 223, price 
$2.25. 


With the announcement of the above 
discs, The International Record Collector's 
Club, 318 Reservoir Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn., resumes its policy of re-issuing rec- 
ordings of historical interest. 

Ellen Gulbranson, a famous Swedish 
soprano, was born in 1863, studied with 
Mathilde Marchesi about 20 years later, 
and made her operatic debué in 1889. It 
was in 1896 that she first sang at Ray- 
reuth, where she continued to appear year 
after year until 1914. Briinnhilde was al- 
most exclusively her role at this time, but 
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she also sang Kundry on numerous oc- 
casions. In 1907 and 1908, she appeared 
in London. 

Gemma Bellincioni (born 1864) was 
such a fine actress that the Italians called 
her the “Duse of the Opera”. In 1896 she 
created the role of Santuzza in Cavallersa 
Rusticana. Emma Calvé, herself a magnifi- 
cent Santuzza, praised Bellincioni’s per- 
formance, saying that she had never seen 
anything more compelling. Another of 
Bellincioni’s cerations was Giordano’s 
Fedora, in which opera Caruso won his 
first major victory on the stage. She was 
also the first to impersonate Strauss’s Sa- 
lome in Italy. While her voice was never 
considered a beautiful one, its expressive 
qualities combined with her skill as an 
actress made here an indisputably great 
artist. 

Both of these rerecordings were made 
from hill-and-dale discs, which are ex- 
tremely rare in their original form.—S.F. 





Book Review 


(Continued from page 259) 


ground can deepen their understanding 
and appreciation of what they hear. They 
buy largely what is easily available; and 
are distrustful of recordings of old music 
that cannot be heard in stores. The present 
reviewer believes that if Dr. Sachs’ L’An- 
thologie Sonore material were in stock at 
all record shops a lot of people who think 
of many of the composers represented in 
the collection as simply names in musical 
histories would change their minds. 
Those who are interested in the origins 
of music will find a rich fund of know- 
ledge in the present book. Although the 
subject is almost inexhaustible, Dr. Sachs 
has covered his ground ably and expertly. 
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Naturally, his examinations cover only a 
part of the available existing material of 
the peoples or countries treated. But since 
he gives the sources on which he has 
drawn, one can pursue the subject further 
and at the same time trace his conclusions. 


—P. G. 





BAUER REVISION 


from ¢ 64) 


can be offered to a publisher. Collectors 
with large libraries of records of the 1900- 
1910 period are urged to list for Mr. 
Moran all items not included in the first 
edition of Historical Records. This applies 
only to vocal records by opera and concert 
singers; listings of popular discs are not 
wanted. Mr. Moran is particularly anxious 
for data on Zonophone discs. Naturally, 
the more cooperation Mr. Moran receives, 
the better the final results will be, and the 
sooner the revision will be ready for pub- 
lication. Anybody with a lively interest in 
old records and some knowledge of the 
present edition of Historical Records, now 
unfortunately almost impossible to obtain, 
can be of service. 


50 GREAT VOCAL RECORD 


from page 266) 


surprising vocal agility, is Victor 6456, 
Questa notte mentre a letto from De 
Ferrari's opera Pipelé, a recording of 
1924. 

Mardones was a native of Fonetcha, a 
town in the Province of Alba, Spain. He 
began his vocal studies at the age of 16 
and at 19 he became the firs: bass in the 
Cathedral choir at Calancia. Four years 
later he went to Madrid and entered the 
Conservatory of Music. In two years he 
was engaged to sing with a Spanish opera 
company and made a tour of South 
America, Spain and Portugal, returning to 
Madrid in 1907. After several highly suc- 
cessful European seasons, he came to the 
United States and joined the Boston 
Opera Company. From 1918 to 1926 he 
was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


26. POL PLANCON (1854-1914) — 


Le Chalet-—Aw (Adam), Victor 81037 
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or IRCC 25. Recorded in 
27. POL PLANCON — 


1904. 


Faust-Serenade 
(Gounod), 85100. Recorded 


1906. 


Victor 


Plangon was gifted as few singers have 
been. He had a voice of fabulous beauty, 
a technique of marvelous facility and the 
musicianship and interpretive ability to 
make the most of his instrumental per- 
fection. As if that were not enough, this 
matchless vocalist was a tall, handsome 
man with a distinguished stage presence, 
considerable histrionic power, and great 
personal magnetism. Adored by his pub- 
lic and praised by his colleagues, he en- 
joyed a unique reputation at a time when 
there were far more great singers than 
there are now. 


Plancon’s smooth basso cantante should 
have been an ideal recording instrument 
but unfortunately it was not, and not only 
occasionally do the records hint at the 
true depth of his bass timbre. He was 
not a profondo, but neither was he a 
baritone, as his records often suggest. Not 
all of his recorded performances are the 
flawless gems to be expected from an 
artist of Plangon’s reputation, yet the best 
of them reveal a standard of singing that 
must be heard to be believed—and they 
were made toward the end of a thirty- 
year career. The Air from Le Chalet de- 
monstrates Plancon’s mastery of both 
legato and coloratura singing (although 
one must turn elsewhere for his astound- 
ing trill!) and has the additional advant- 
age of reproducing more of his tonal 
depth than do most of his discs. Mephis- 
topheles was Plancon’s greatest role and 
in his twelve-inch record of the Serenade 
we hear what vocal virtuosity can achieve 
when put to the service of dramatic ex- 
pression. The aria is customarily butchered 
by singers who sacrifice both Gounod and 
whatever tonal beauty they possess for 
the sake of “effect”. But Plancon, with- 
out once departing from bel canto stand- 
ards, manages to achieve a far more strik- 
ing characterization, in a performance 
that is subtly colored with sneering glee 
and mocking inuendo. 


(to be continued) 
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